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LE BEAU PAYS BE FRANCE, by Josette Eugenie Spink, 
illustrated by Sears Gallagher. 1922, Ginn & Co.; 8°, X+214. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH, The Essentials of French Grammar 

with Exercises, by Fred Davis Aldrich, A. M., Irving 

Lysander Foster, Litt. D., and Claude Roule. Revised 

Ed., 1922, Ginn & Co.; 8°, X+539, ill. 

"French atmosphere" is the watchword. 

The aim of the first of the two books is to give the beginner 
"a glimpse of the charm of France," as a background for further 
study if he go on, as a pleasant memory if he should stop. 

The book of Miss Spink is made up of a rather loose string 
of descriptive and narrative passages that take the pupil around 
some of the old provinces of France and into Paris. Then some 
old tales are retold, followed by anecdotic biographies of heroes 
of the French Revolution and of the Great War; and in an appen- 
dix we find two plays, one for Saint John's, the other for Christmas 
Eve, and a number of songs. Questionnaire, direct method exer- 
cises, notes and a vocabulary complete the book. 

The style is simple, with a predominance of the present indica- 
tive, and a good deal of direct quotation. Points of grammar 
and idiomatic turns that need constant drill are brought home by 
frequent occurrence. The author has achieved variety in content 
and treatment of her selections. She gives pictures of the every- 
day life of the common people in various parts of France. She 
unfolds before us an historical panorama, in which Charlemagne, 
Joan of Arc and a number of great soldiers of more recent times 
stand out as radiant peaks. Between those points there remain 
of necessity vast stretches shrouded in darkness, among which 
one of the vastest and darkest is the great age of French classi- 
cism. Romantic tales predominate. Brittany with its folk lore 
is given much space. In dealing with Normandy and Touraine, 
more might easily have been made of the presence of the English 
in France during the Middle Ages, so as to prepare the reader for 
the coming of Joan of Arc. 

Less easily explained than the omissions are Miss Spink's 
amplifications in stories adapted from various authors. "Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame," e. g. would have gained by closer 
adherence to Anatole France's version in the "Etui de Nacre." 
There are disturbing details also in other stories. The plays, for 
which the author does not claim high literary merit, are yet full 
of action, dances and songs, and apt to interest young performers 
and spectators. 
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The exercises are useful, especially the numerous ones on the 
regime of verbs. Some points may cause hesitation. Where 
can the feminine of Touraingeau, e. g., be found in the book? 
"De quoi se sert-on pour ouvrir une digue?" is too general a 
question. In the story on which it is based a small golden key is 
used. This is hardly the norm. 

The notes contain chiefly historical material on names occur- 
ring in the text. There are omissions. The reference to Daudet 
and his "Mule du Pape" is unintelligible unless one knows the 
story. Aucassin and Nicolette might also have merited a note. 
So equally the presence of the English in France in Joan's time. 

Few inaccuracies have been noticed by the reviewer. Colline 
for a range of hills, p. 2\;de Francois I er et de Louis XII, p. 22, 
should be the other way round; reconnoitre, p. 30, used of Joan's 
discerning the king among his courtiers spoils the impressiveness 
of her miraculous intuition. 

The book is very delightful on the whole, more entertaining 
than many an elementary reader, and should make numerous 
friends. 

The other book is a well-known elementary grammar in a new 
garb. "To bring to the pupil the characteristic atmosphere of 
the vivacious and intelligent people whose language they are 
learning" is one of the lines along which the revision of the old 
"Aldrich and Foster" was made; the other two being greater 
subdivision of certain topics and a larger and more varied vocabu- 
lary. The result is an increase in volume of nearly 200 pages. 
The bulk of it is due to new lessons — 56 instead of the former 39. 
The vocabularies have almost doubled their items; many plates 
with a great variety of subjects are distributed through the text. 
An improvement upon the customary random insertion of such 
material is the rather full explanation in French added to each 
picture and averaging a third of a page, the meaning of which, 
it is believed, "many a student . . . will be tempted by the 
pictures to set himself at unravelling. . . ." 

The selection of the pictures and most of the explanations are 
excellent; the latter may be sometimes rather difficult for the 
unguided endeavour of the beginner; e. g., that on p. 68, lesson IX, 
where manquer . . . de, quelque . . . que, and two subjunctives 
may prove elusive. In some cases English is used for no apparent 
reason; e. g. on a war map, and again, explaining a birds-eye view 
of Paris; this gives rise to a queer mixture of language, such as: 
"Cafe whose enseigne is: 'Quoi qu'on dise, quoi qu'on fasse, on 
est mieux ici qu'en face.' " Dont occurs only two pages beyond. 

Pronunciation is treated at greater length than before. There 
is a new table with the international phonetic alphabet. The 
sounds are explained in the table by English equivalents, and the 
usual spelling indicated. The classification is puzzling: a is a 
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"pure" vowel, and only 0, oe and y are "rounded." The back vowels 
are among the "pure" ones. Other sections are expanded, and 
more examples, with transcription, are given. The characteriza- 
tion of French stress as "apparent" is inadequate; it is a change of 
pitch. Stress groups are treated in the appendix, where also 
twelve "models" are transcribed with international symbols. 
Classroom phrases with transcription are added, and occasionally 
the pronunciation is indicated in the word lists of the lessons. 

For the grammar proper the general plan of the old edition has 
been kept: Nouns, articles, adjectives and adverbs; morphology 
of three regular conjugations, some verbs that fit into the rules of 
formation from principal parts, auxiliaries, and indicative tense- 
uses; interrogation and negation; pronouns and pronominal 
adjectives; numerals; verb-morphology completed; uses of infini- 
tive and participles; of subjunctive; supplementary material. The 
lessons of the noun-adjective group are doubled in number. There 
is a slight increase in the group devoted to the regular verbs. 
The rules of formation from principal parts are not given from the 
start. This is in part responsible for the awkward presentation 
of the present indicative formation. More space is given to the 
numerals, to the subjunctive, and to supplementary lessons. 

The plan of each lesson is the same as before: grammar with 
examples, vocabulary, drill exercises of various types, a French 
model passage, a theme for translation into French, questionnaire, 
and a resume with twenty detached English sentences. The 
grammar sections are to a great extent re-written, with a more 
gradual introduction of many topics. The nomenclature of the 
verb is changed in favour of the one which a few years ago was 
discarded from the French schools as confusing — Past definite, 
indefinite, etc. The vocabularies contain forty words on the 
average. This seems rather excessive. The exercises rely a good 
deal on translation. Some will prove puzzling, e. g.: "Replace 
the parenthesis by French forms: . . . Elle a (no) viande . . . 
J'ai (little of the) salade. ..." In the models the text has a 
new interest; each one has a definite topic; passages of immediate 
usefulness in the classroom are more numerous than before. 
The models are at first descriptive, then narrative, some of 
historical or anecdotal character, some based on the plates. 
In the themes closer adherence to the models would be desirable: 
Us portaient de Ungues moustaches will mislead the pupil, who is 
to translate: "He wore a (the) long mustache" (p. 112, with no ref- 
erence to p. 213, §188, note, where one finds: vous avez lesyeux 
bleus). Every once in a while a "Review" goes over the ground of 
the preceding lessons, with questions after rules, and transforma- 
tion-, continuation-, filling-in- and translation-exercises, the latter 
in preponderance. 
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In the appendix the phonetic section is developed at length, 
dealing with spelling chiefly. There are some omissions. The 
reviewer misses with regret the "Key to irregular verb forms," 
the more so as puzzling forms like bout (bouillir) are not given in 
the vocabulary. 

The Aldrich-Foster-Roule "Elementary French" is a very at- 
tractive book that compares favorably with others of its kind. 
A greater variety, increased emphasis on some difficult topics, 
and many devices used to arouse and hold the interest of the 
learner, constitute decided improvements. Yet more of the sim- 
plicity of plan, conciseness of presentation, and limitation of vo- 
cabulary of the old edition might have been retained to advantage. 

Eewin Escher 

Rice Institute 

LECTURAS PARA PRINCIPIANTES, by Medora Loomis 
Ray. American Book Company, 1921. 176 pp. 

LECTURAS ELEMENTALES CON EJERCICIOS, By Max 
A. Luria. The Macmillan Company, 1922. xxv+233 pp. 

In spite of the similarity of the titles, these two readers are 
designed by their authors for different purposes. 

The former is to be used as a supplementary reader in the first 
semester of a high-school course after a month or six weeks. It 
contains forty lessons, largely in narrative form, relating to the 
everyday life of an American boy and girl and their uncle, incor- 
porating a considerable amount of information about Spanish 
America. In the first fifteen lessons only the present indicative 
and an occasional perfect are used; the other indicative tenses 
are then introduced, the second person singular imperative, and one 
subjunctive, quisiera. Each lesson contains a brief review of some 
elementary grammatical point and a very few questions on the 
text; beginning with the eleventh lesson there are short English 
sentences to translate into Spanish. At the end are eighty review 
questions on South America, an Apendice of subjects for original 
themes based on the lessons, a Spanish-English vocabulary of 
about 1,400 words, and an English-Spanish vocabulary that is 
unnecessarily complete and should be entirely omitted. 

This book will be useful for supplementary work, as intended, 
but if used exclusively might lack interest, because too much 
informational material has been crowded into it. The exercises, 
too, are not extensive enough. 

A few phrases are introduced that do not seem to me appro- 
priate for so elementary a book, such as: the progressive estdn 
estudiando in lesson 1; the frequent recurrence of the gerund; 
estar with an unusual meaning, pp. 32, 94; the rather literary 
vocabulary of lesson 12; the use of the tu forms; the expressions se 



